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REFLECTIONS ON THE RIVIERA 

BY JOSEPH HONE 

There are many places in the Europe of today where it is possi- 
ble to indulge in the reflection, "To come here again and see the 
changes for the worse that have occurred in the short interval of 
four or five years makes it easy to understand all the declines and 
falls of the civilizations of the past. Once upon a time the 
Romans built their last bridge. What year will they write for 
that in which the modern European built his last steamship, or 
his last steam-engine?" The thought strikes one here, even on 
the Italian Riviera, seemingly peaceful though it be, seemingly 
careless of the ugly rumors of civil war that come from Genoa 
and other north Italian cities. Certainly, if what the revolu- 
tionists of today call "bourgeois" or capitalist civilization is to 
fall, these lovely hills will shed the villas with which they are now 
laden, these tiny charming seaports will lose their Grand Hotels 
and Casinos, these mountain motor-roads will become grass- 
grown bridle paths. For they have owed this growth of villas, 
hotels and casinos to the existence of that leisured class which 
Bolshevist society will not tolerate. The big towns may remain; 
for it is not in the Bolshevist programme, as it was in the pro- 
gramme of "intellectuals" like William Morris, to cast to the 
winds all the achievements of industrial civilization, and let the 
world return to handicrafts and simple living. On the contrary, 
Bolshevist theory assumes implicitly that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat with its conditions of enforced economic equality, will 
encourage the will-to-power and the skill of the practical scientist, 
the inventor, the technician — the Bolshevist "class- war" is a 
mystical exaltation of the machine. It is a large assumption, and 
one which has received so far little confirmation in Russia itself. 
May it not really be that the world is faced with only two alterna- 
tives: continuation of the present system of society, modified in 
the light of experience, or reaction, meaning by that the return to 
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pastoral civilization, a voluntary abandonment of those things 
which mankind once, not so long ago, did without, but which 
became "needs" as soon as they were invented — and that Bolshe- 
vism, even if it should succeed in overthrowing capitalist society 
would prove in the end to be but the path to reaction? 

From the aesthetic standpoint a return to nature upon the 
Italian Riviera might be welcome. But the process of decay is 
unseemly; a seedy Casino is one of the most uninspiring sights in 
the world. One does not wish to exaggerate, and it is, of course, 
quite possible that the old luxurious cosmopolitan life of places 
like Rapallo, Nervi, and Pegli, may be revived. These places are 
only empty in the sense that London is called "empty" during 
August and September. But Italy, so far as the foreigner is 
concerned, is somewhat under a cloud. The objections to 
Italian travel are, first, the alleged scarcity of coal and, secondly, 
the alleged possibility of revolution. These objections, however, 
really neutralize each other; for if Italy had her own coal, the 
Socialist leaders would be much more inclined than they actually 
are to promote revolution! Radical labor in Italy has really 
found itself face to face with the dilemma indicated in the fore- 
going paragraph; for any attempt at the violent separation of 
Italy from the capitalist system of Western Europe would clearly 
involve a renunciation on the part of the workers of all that goes 
by the name of industrial wealth. This is perhaps one of the 
reasons why the moneyed classes in Italy seem to have so little 
"fight" in them as compared with the moneyed classes of France 
or of Great Britain. The President of a certain company in 
Turin exclaimed to his workers — "Do your worst! Run the 
industry yourselves, talk it over: ask anything but that I should 
partake in these endless bickerings between Capital and Labor." 
The moneyed classes in Italy have clearly no illusions as to the 
value of money nowadays, and the contempt into which "paper" 
has fallen is given as one explanation of the present shortage of 
dwelling accommodation. Italians feel inclined to stick to any- 
thing they have in the way of bricks and mortar. No doubt, 
English and Americans have come to the Italian Riviera with the 
idea that they will there secure cheaply nicely situated houses, 
owing to the favorable exchange. English and American money 
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can buy many things cheap in Italy, but not houses. From the 
top of the Portofino promontory one has an incomparable view of 
the coastline on either side of Genoa: the Rivieras di Levante and 
di Ponente. The lower slopes of the hills are dotted with in- 
numerable houses — many of them the marine residences of retired 
merchant-skippers, others, the larger ones, the villas of rich or of 
once-rich Italians. How these latter are being kept up under 
present conditions one does not know; but there is certainly no 
rush to sell to the more fortunately placed foreigner. I heard of 
one villa that was on the market at the price of 500,000 lire — 
nearly $100,000 at the pre-war exchange. 

In the smallest of the three niches on the southern side of the 
promontory of Kulm (or, after the war, Vetta) is Portofino-Il- 
Mare; the two other niches are occupied by the larger "stations" 
of Rapallo and St. Marghueritta. Portofino is still little more 
than a fishing village, although one modern hotel has been built; 
and I doubt if it has much altered since Nietzsche philosophized 
there one winter in the 'eighties, lying full length on the shore 
under an umbrella. The Germans who came after him in such 
numbers to this coast, a different type from him, indeed, preferred 
Rapallo and St. Marghueritta. But I think that Portofino, with 
its small all but land-locked cove, its narrow frontage of tall gaily 
colored houses (the tenements in which the fishermen sleep) is 
the gem of the collection. It is certainly the least affected by 
cosmopolitan influences, although perched on each of its rocky 
sides are two old castles, one belonging to the family of Brown, 
the other to that of Von Mumm — neither name sounds exactly 
native. The philosophy of Portofino, in spite of the many 
prophecies in which he indulged, does not, I think, throw much 
light on the main problem that besets contemporary Europe. 
Nietzsche was not, as some of his critics wrongly suppose, op- 
posed to the economic upliftment of the working classes; but it 
was not his " subject," and he attacked with considerable vigor 
those who regarded altruistic or philanthropic endeavor as the 
main end of existence. He prophesied rather exultantly that the 
twentieth century would be an era of wars, and so far he has been 
right; but what sort of war he had in mind is not clear. It could 
not have been war between States, for he despised States; nor 
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could it have been the war of classes — he had read Karl Marx 
without assent to the materialist philosophy of history, and 
though he was always searching his imagination for new forms of 
aristocracy, the thought, with which the speculations of men like 
G. Soule have recently familiarized us, of an aristocracy of men 
behind the machine, seems never to have occurred to him. Any- 
how, he could write! It was at Portofino, where the bay of 
Genoa "ceases to play its melody," that he found noblest ex- 
pressions for the mood which he desired, vainly perhaps, should 
pervade his Superman gospel, — the mood of an overflowing love 
for the earth and all that is " Becoming." He watched the life of 
the little port in the light of evening — "It was from the sun I 
learned that," he exclaimed, "from the sun which, when he sets, is 
so rich, that out of the abundance of his treasure he pours gold 
into the sea so that the poorest of fishermen row with golden 
oars." 

Joseph Hone. 



